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To tHe Reapers or THE REGISTER. 
The Number, containing the Invexes, 
ABLES, &e, necessary to complete the last 

Volume, that is to say, Volume XXIV, is 
ow ready for delivery. 


NOTIFICATION. 
For some time past; indeed, for some 


years past,, the state of this. country, and 
lof all Europe, has been, as to politics, such 
nsto offer but very meagre materials for 
iscussion, On the one side we have seen 
othing but the boundless dominion and in- 
uence of France on the land, and, ow the 
other, a similar dominion. and similar influ- 
nce of England on the sea and sea-coasts 
of Europe. The discussions, or, rather, 
the remarks (for there has been little room 
for discussion) have been confined, .in this 
country, to mere invectives against France, 
on the one side, and, on the other, to,such 
slight efforts as some few persons have | 
dared to make, in order to check the growth 
of the prejudices which such invectives 
were calculated to propagate and to nourish, 
not against France only, but against every 
known principle of freedom. To meddle 
with our own internal stale, in a way that 
the conductor of this work wished to do, 
no man has dared; nor does any man now 
dare. To notice ,cursorily ,any. public 
wrong; to censure in a mild-manner; to 
express a thousandth part of what the case 
calls for, and that, too, almost in parables, 
is .to beggar one’s feelings ; is to rob one’s { 
indignation 5 is to desert, and almost be- 
tray, the sacred cause of Truth, by making, 
in her name, claims so far short of her just 
demands, 
“In such. a state. “4 Ahings, there seemed 
little hope of again seeing any room for ex- 
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ertion in that way, in which alone jt was 
wished to make exertion in . this work. 
But, a new and most interesting, change 
having taken place in the affairs of Europe; 
a reverse of fortune with him. who-has, for 


| so long a time, been the terror of European 


kings ; a great, and almost. general concus- 
sion being, according to all appearances, 
upon the eve of breaking out; a multitude 


of new topics, deeply interesting to man-, 


kind, starting now, every hour, forth for 
discussion, an irresistible desire to,take part 
therein has led to a determination to devote 
not only more time and attention to the 
Recister than it has had bestowed on it 


for some years past, but more than it has, 


had bestowed on it 3t any former period. 
There are times, when it becomes the duty 
of men to make, in part at least, a sacrifice 
of their taste for retirement; and, such a 
time the present seems to be. 

But, besides time and labour, there re+ 
quires, in order to give effect to the inten 


tion above spoken of, space} more space, 


than this work, as now conducted, will al- 
low. It.is, therefore, intended, to exclude, 
in future, all the Public Papers and other 
official documents, except those pf very 
great and general interest, and the insertion 


of which is absolutely necessary, to.a,glear . 
understanding of the discussions relating to ; 


them. This will give room for that origi- 
nal matter, which the crisis promises to call 


for; it will enable one to catch the subjects. 
as they ris¢; and to leave very few of great | 
importance wholly unnoticed. : wi 

In times like the present, when dinigtean 
questions, not only of peace and war, but » 


of liberty and slavery, with all their rami- 
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fying causes and effects, are to be dis- | and enamoured of delusion; but, at any 
cussed, a considerable part of the time of rate, some of the-mgst mischievous of these 
those, whose object is to make a stand on | works may be met and counteracted ; or, 


the side of expiring freedom, more than to | at the least, the public may be put upon | 


secure any private advantage from their | their guard with respect to them; while, 


labours, must necessarily be employed in | on the other hand, such works, upon the | 


combating that part of the press, which is | _ subjects above mentioned, as appear likely 
incessantly labouring for the destruction of | to produce benefcial, effects, may be de- 
all that ought to be deemed most valuable | | scribed: and recommended, 

in civil society; that part of the press} To state precisely the mode of arrange- 
(forming nineteen twentieths of the press. ment, which will be given to the proposed 
in this kingdom), which is incessantly | ‘future contents of this work would be un- 


employed in habituating the minds of the | necessary. The nature of. tlie contents is 
people to all those notions, which have a | alone material. But, it is necessary dis- 
tendency to make them base as well as | tinctly to state, that communications from 
foolish, and; in the end, to render this | correspondents will nol be wholly excluded ; 
country what one of our poets has described | for, it would be great presumption in any 
another'to be: ** A land of tyrants and a | conductor of a periodical work to suppose, 
‘6 den of slaves.” Nor, must the reader | that no one is able to aid him in the execu- 
suppose, tliat it is here meant to speak of tion of any thing intended for the public 
the news-paper part of the press only, | good. Yet it is as necessary to lay down 
The remark and description applies, and, | certain rules, as to the admission of sucli 
perhaps, with a smaller proportion of ex- communications. The first of these is, 
ception, to all those dooks and pamplilets, that their insertion, or rejection, must, in 
whether individual or periodical, which all casés, be understood to be left entirely 
treat of the subject of politics, or matters | to the judgment and discretion of the per- 
closely corinected with politics: as history, son to'whom they are offered : and this for 
biography of ‘public men, law, religion, | two: very obvious ‘reasons ; first, because 
military and naval undertakings aud esta- ; the very act of addressing them to him ne- 
blishments, political economy, and the , cessarily supposes a submission to his judg- 
like. To face, and to make head against, ment; and, second, because on him lies 


or, at least, to expose, this part of the all the responsibility, literary and legal, 
press, which, though a slower-motioned, for promulgating them to the world. And, 
is, perhaps, a more sure engine for per- that he may freely and impartially exercise 
manently blinding the eyes, debasing the his judgment, o communication should be 
minds and corrupting the hearts of the accompanied withthe real name of the author. 
people, has always been a much-desired, | Another rule is, that correspondents 
and may now be, in some degree, a prac-  sitould, whatever may be their feelings, so far 
ticable object. It is not to be supposed, | ' master them as to refrain from every thing 
that afd the works of the above description that may, in any degree, leave a pretence 
can even be noticed in consequence of the for legal accusation. How many valuable 
additional space that will be obtained ; for, | papers! What volumes of useful inform- 
by the aid of apurces 0 powerful as those | ation; of fine reasoning; of noble exertion 
to which they might here be traced, they | in the cause of freedom anid truth, have 
are forced out in such abundance as even to | been committed to the flames, in order to 


everwhelm a public greedy of novelties | get rid of the perilous temptation, because 
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it was impossible to separate the reasoning 
from the fucts; because it was impossible 
to separate public good from, the personal 
danger of doing it! In looking back upon 
the destruction of these masses of useful 
labours, one is ready to fling the pen from 
one for ever, and to shut one’s eyes against 
every thing in the shape of leuers. It is, 
however, obvious, that every correspondent 
should constantly bear in mind, that a 
publication’ is not, in this country, less li- 
bellows because it is true ; and that libel is 
a crime, punished with more severity than 
the greater part of: felonies. A third 
rule, though of less consequence, is, never- 
theless, necessary to be observed by all 
correspondents ;, namely ; to convey their 
sentiments and :facts,..in:a legible hand, 
writing in an illegible hand being much 
B about the same, as to the effect, as, writing 
in an incomprehensible style, or in a lan- 
guage which no éne but the writer under- 
stands. The first object of writing, as of 
| speaking, is to. be understood ; how blame- 
able, then, must be that negligence, or 
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name of writing, an assemblage of marks, 
which puzzle the heads and waste the time 
of the persons to whom they, are addressed, 





resorting to the use of the fames! It is 
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how much worse ‘than contemptible that | 
affectation, which - produces, under the 


and who generally avenge themselves by | 
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only necessary to add,. upon this. head, that 
no communitation will be inserted,’ unless 
addressed to Mk. Bags HAW, the Publisher, 
the postage being paid. _ That is the regu 
lar channel, To make use of any other is 
attended with great inconvenierice. | 
The molives to this reyival andyextension 
of exertion have been truly stated .at the 
With motives, 


however, the public have little todo. It 


out-set of this address. 


is the principles, the reasoning, the facts, 


‘in which they are interested, The ques- 





tion always ought to he: is this just; is 
this rue; is this right,? And.not, . whence 
comes this? Who has put it upon ‘the 
paper? To eradicate the prejudices, which, 
by the means, principally, of a hireling 
press, have been so widely spredd and so 
deeply implanted, is a task which it would 
be madness to hope to accomplish; but, it 
is not too much. to hope, that.they may be 
Checked in their growth; that they may be 
_impaited in their strength, and that. their 
natural fruit, slavery aud misery, may be 
diminished. At any rate, though the at- 
tempt should wholly fail, he who makes it 
will have the satisfaction ‘to know, that he 





‘is. one amongst those, who have a right to 
say, that they are free from all share in the 


degradation of the country, while they are, 
at worst, ,in no worse a state than their 


neighbours. 








~~ 





SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Eviociu™ on Generat Moreau. 
One would have'thought, that, if'this per- 
son had had any reat friends, they would 
have used all the influence they possessed to 
ensure the burying of his name in everlast- 
ing oblivion. . But, the desire to find occa- 
sions for invective agajnst Napoleon, and to 
blacken his character, seems, with some 
persons, to have got the upper-hand, not 
ouly of all considerations of moral obliga- 
tion and of discretion, but even of common 
sense. ort mil bnaibow tae 





+ Lie still, if you're wise: 01) hu 
* You're damn’'d, if you rise,” 


This was the well-known wjtty and pithy 
answer to.an epitaph, promising a glorious 
resurrection to a notoriously wicked man ; 
and, if the publication, on which I am 
| going to remark, contains a trué account of 
Moreau, a similar sentiment will apply to 
‘his.case.. The bare fact of a man’s losing 
his life in fighting in foreign ranks against 
‘the armies.of his country; this bare fact, 
without any thing more, requires a great 
deal to wipe. away. dishonour from the 
party; it being, upon the face of it,,a crime 
which has ever been looked upon as worthy 





a 


‘lof, the most ignominious’ of deaths.—— 


‘Ther efore, he, who undertook the vindica- 
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tion and even the culogium of Moreau, 
ought to have been well prepared with in- 
fallible materials. Whether this was the 
case with the culogist in question, we are 
how going to see.-—The publication be- 
fore me ptotesses to be a Biographical Me- 
moir of General Moreau, ** by Paux 
‘© Syinine, charged {by the Emperor of 
‘ Russia) to accompany the General on 
‘¢ the continent.”’ The author is a Rus- 
sian; was an agent of Russia in the Ame- 
rican States; and is now, as it appears 
from his own account, in the service of 
Russia. ‘Fhe Memoir has been translated 
and published in England; and, it is said, 
that the author has met, with @ most liberal 
reward.——The objects of the publication 
are two: first, to vindicate and eulogize 
Moreau; second, to blacken the character of 
Napoleon ; but, in lieu of having succeed- 
ed in these objects, the author of the Me- 
moir has stated facts, which sink the cha- 
racter of Moreau éven lower, nay, a great 
deal lower than it before stood, and which, 
at the same time, raise the character of 
Napoleom In short, if what this Memoir 
says, be true; for, I myself profess to 
kuow nothing at all of the facts; if what 
this. Memoir says be true, Moreau was 
one of the meanest and most perfidious of 
wretches, and Napoleon is one of the most 
nugnanimous of men! Now, reader, 
if you should be one of those, whose sense 
of moral rectitude, whose love of truth, are 
nearly extinguished by long habitual fear 
and prejudice, and to whose reason an ap- 
peal is made almost in vain. If you should 
be one of those, who are willing, and even 
eager, to hug to their bosom traitors and 
assassins in alliance against an open ene- 
my; if you be one of that description, 
threw down the paper and avoid the mor- 
tification here approaching ; but take along 
with you the disgrace of having forfeited all 
claim to those qualities which distinguish 
man from the beast, or, of having a mind 
too much corrupted to be able to endure 
the contemplation of truth. Render, 
you whose mind is open to conviction ; you 
who seek for truth; you who desire that 
justice should prevail; you who are able to 
understand, and ready tolisten to, the voice 
of reason; to you I address myself upon 
this occasion; to you I observe, that the 
source of my facts is a work written for the 
express purpose of vindicating and eulo- 
gizing Moreau and of blackening Napoleon ; 
to you Lobserve, that I will not avail my- 
self of numerous other facts, making in fa- 
vour of my positions, and better authenti- 
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cated than these ; to you I observe, that it 
is out of the ’adversary’s own lips that | 
mean to draw his. conviction: and, pro- 
ceeding, as I do, upon ground so fair, to 
you I confidently appeal; to your reason 
and your rectitude | appeal for a decision. 
——The first of the two objects of the 
Memoir, is, to elevate the character of 
Moreau, whose example it is thereby ob- 
viously wished to induce other French ge- 
nerals to follow. To this poiut, therefore, 
we will, in the first place, direct our at- 
tention, taking Moreau up where we find 
him at the out-set of the French Revolution. 
He was, at that time, the Mewoir says, 
Provost af Jurisprudence at Rennes. He 
was not, therefore, a man to be deluded by 
the revolutionists. He was not a man 
either of an age or of a capacity to be 
surprised into any act of consequence of 
a public nature; and, to this we must add, 
that he was in an employment, which had 
been confided to him by the then King of 
France. The grounds, however, upon 
which he became so active and so efficient 
a revolutionist, might be good, and the act 
praise-worthy; but, to justify his taking 
such a part, we must take it for granted, 
that a very learned, very acute, and very 
wise man (for such the Memoir represents 
him), saw the old government of France 
im so odious a light, that it became the 
bounden duty of even persons holding of- 
fices under that government to array them- 
selves in arms against it; and, if such was 
the government of the Bourbons, what 
shall we say of Moreau, by and by, when 
we find him plodling to effect the restoration 
of those same Bourbons ? ——Looking for- 
ward to the proof of this latter fact, we 
now follow him in his career, as a repub- 
lican general, till the time of his denounc- 
ing Fichegru to the Directory! But, be- 
lore we enter fully upon this important act 
of his life, we must stop to observe, that 
he proceeded, with regular steps, in the 
service of all the different governments, at 
Paris, That he served under the Giron- 
dists, under Robespierre, under Barrere and 
his colleagues, and, upon no occasion sig- 
nified openly his disapprobation of any of 
the acts, even of that monster Rebespierre. 
We are told of his fine feelings; of his 
compassionate heart ; of his noble and an- 
gelic soul. But, still he served! Still he 
fought in support of Robespierre! We are 
even, quite to surfeiting, told of his loyally. 
But, we find him serve, we find him up- 
hold, those who cut off the head of the 
king, in whose service he had been; the 
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way or other, put the Dauphin to death. 
compassionate, the fine-feeling, the layat 


> ynaintain and increase the power, of those 


' continued. voluntarily to serve those, by 


entertain the design of quitting the repub- 


| father had been put to death by the Jaco- 
bins of Brest, 


- design to avenge his murdered - father. 
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head of the queen; and who had, in some 


Moreau, the kind-hearted ; Moreau, the 
Moreau, continued. to serve, to_uphold, to 


who had committed these acts. Now, 
either these acts were just, or they were 
most horrible murders. If they were 
just, what becomes of the character of 
the Bourbons, and how unjust are all 
the charges, which, on this score, have 
been preferred against the Republican ru- 
lers? And, if these acts were most horrible 
nurders, is the man to be eulogized, who 


whom these murders were committed ; and 
who thereby did his best to enable them 
and encourage them to commit fresh mur- 
ders ? However, there was, it seems 
from the Memoir, one occasion when the 
fine- feeling, the compassionate Moreau, did 





lican service, on account of the cruelties 
practised by the government. 
was this oceasion?. Why, when Ais own 


Then he did, it seems, 
meditate, whal? £migration! That is to 
say, desertion from his army, and not any 


However, if the Memoir speaks truth, he 
did feel; he did think of quitting the ser- 
vice. Admit this to be true and give him 
full credit for his feeling; but, then, it 
must be borne in mind, that, with all his 
loyally, the deaths of the king, queen, 
dauphin, and the king’s sister, all put to- 
gether, did not produce any such effect | 
upou his mind. This fine-feeling, how- 
ever, even in the case of the murder of his 
own father (for such it is called), was not 
of long duration, He appears to have very 
soon forgotten it; and, we now find him, 
in 1794 and the following years, pushing 
on in that career of glory, as the Memoir 
calls it, during which he gained so many 
victories, and took so many towns, in the 
service of Robespierre and the Directory. 
And, what was the motive which prevented 
him from emigrating?, What was the mo- 
tive that retained him in the service of the 
murderers of his king, his queen, and his 
own father? Why, we are told, ‘* that 
‘* Pichegru observed to him that he was 
** not sure, that he would he well received 
** by the Austrians ;’”’ and, therefore, he 
did, not emigrate ;, therefore, he did not de- 
kert; therefore he continued to serve, Ro- 
hespierre; therefore he persevered in com- 








But, what | 
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bating against the House of Bourbon and 
its Allies..——But, a time was to come 


when his fidelity, public as wellas,private, . 


was to be put to thetest. Pichegru ; his 
old friend Pichegru, who. had promoted 
hin, and who is represented as having been 
his kind and constant [tiend; a time was to 
come, when the fate of Pichegru was to be 
in his hands. The facts, as related in 
the Memoir (for I will not go out of that), 
were these: From papers whicl: Moreau had 
seized in the baggage of au Austrian Gene- 
ral, it appeared, ‘* that an understanding 
** subsisted between Pichegru’ (who was 
*¢ still in the republican service), the Prince 
** of Condé, and the Lnglish minister 
*¢ Wickham.—This correspondence, which 
*¢ was in the cipher, had been very slowly 
‘¢ made out, and Moreau shewed the great- 
** est repugnance at communicating it to 
‘the Directory. At Jength seeing the 
*¢ strife between that body and the councils 
*¢ settled, and guessing what would be the 
*¢ issue of it, the General fell thal he would 
** lose himself hy his silence, without saving 
*¢ Pichegru, and being particularly pressed 
** by his chef d’etat Major, who announced 
** to him that if he persisted in his silence, 
*¢ he should be obliged to reveal every thing, 
** he wrote that letter with which he has 
‘¢ never been reproached, unless because 
“ihe imperious necessily to which he 
** had yielded, was unknown.” And, 
what was this ** imperious necessity?” 
Why, that of saving limself/ Oh! the 
noble-minded man! Oh! the ** greal and 
** good Moreau!’’ He denounces lis friend 
and protector, who is, sent; off to Gayenne 
in consequence of the denunciation; aud the 
motive is, the ** imperious’ motive is, the 
saving of himself! I remember, that, 
in some verses, in the Anti-jacobin paper, 
written chiefly by Messrs, Ganning and 
Frere, this act of Moreau was severely 
lashed. Whether it would now be ex- 
punged, if a new edition were to be print- 
ed, is more than I can say, But, it is 
not his conduct towards Lichegru, that we 
have here to comment on. It is on his con- 
duct towards the government, whom he 
was serving, that country whose bread he 
was eating, and that army vieese blood 
was flowing to gain him fame, and to gain 
him those riches, of which we,shall, by 
and by, find him, all.of a sudden, pos- 
sessed. If it be true, that. there was 
proof, discovered by Moreau of an under; 

















standing between Pichegru, the Prince of 


Condé, and the English minister Wickham, 
there can be no doubt, shat, Pichegru was.a 
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traitor to his own government and country, 
into whose sérvice he had voluntarily eu- 
tered, in whose service he was still with 
his own will. ‘Therefote it was the bounden 
duty of Moreau to denounce him. Jf he 
failed to do that, he became a traitor him- 
self. . Well, he, at last, yields to the calls 
of duty: but when, and wiy? When his 
Chef d'état Major threatens to impeach 
him, and from the fear of losing himself! 
Aud, this was a noble-minded man, was 
he! This discovered fine-feeling ; a high 
sense of honour; and, a’coniempt of per- 
sonal safety ! ‘Taking this relation for true, 
then, it appears; that Moreau, fron: mo- 
tives of friendship and gratitude, would 
fain have screened treasen against hiscountry, 
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and that he was, at last, induced to reveal | 


it froma most daslardly motive. 
man is a proper object for the praises of 


Such a! 


this Russian author; but, I will yet hope, | 


that he will find few Englishmen so very 
base and corrupt as to adopt his sentiments, 
——~We are now to follow the eulogized 
General into scenes, where he comes in 
close contact wilh Napoleon, and where, of 
course, he will appear in a character more 
interesting to the world. The Memoir 
says, that Moreau lent Buonaparte his aid 
in putting down the Directory; but, it 
adds, that, ** some days ;’’ only some days, 
after the 18 Brumaire, he saw that he had 
been mistaken, and feared, that he had 





concurred in giving a tyrant bo his country, | 


indeed! So soon!:Oh! yes; for it was 
thought necéssary that Moreau should, thus 
early, beginto perceive what Buonaparte 
would turn out to be. But, notwithstand- 
ing his prognostic fears upon this head, 


away he goes to take the command of the | 


army of the Danube and Rhine, and © to 
put the seal to his great military reputation 
‘an a new campaign.’’ Was that all? 
Did lie not go, too, to ight for the support 
of the First Consul? Did he not go to 
endeavour: to add to his power? Did 
he not go to serve lim, to aid him, to 
obey him, who he feared would be the 
tyrant. of his country? © Is it possible 
for all the arts of suphistry to find the 
means of justifying such conduct? Either 
What. this*Russian: has’ asserted, iv this 
respect, is false; either Moreau: thought 
well. of the character aud the designs 
of Buonaparte, or: the: former‘ was one 
of the meanest agd ‘most ‘unprincipled of 
men.——We, after this, find him huishing 
his military career with the famous battle 
of Hehenliaden, which induced the Aus- 
triad government to sue for'peace. Upon 
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his return to Paris, the Memoir says, that 
Buonaparté, in placing in his hands a pair 
of magnificent pistols, said, ** that he had 
‘‘ wished to have engraved on them all his 
‘“ victories, but there could not be found 
‘*room enough for them.’’ The Memoir 
asserts, that Buonaparte was filled with 
secret jealousy, at this time, of Moreau; 
and that he lated him for having acquired 
more glary than himself! Reader, just 
and candid reade#, suppress vour indigna- 
tion. Such assertions become che author of 
such a work: such assertions become it Rus- 
sian, who was charged with the office of 
bringing Moreau into the ranks of the ene- 
mies of France; but you, who can see no 
means that this man had of penetrating the 
heart of Buonaparté, will impute this pre- 
sent and thiscompliment to their only appa- 
rent and natural source, the greatness of 
mind of the man, to defame whom is one 
of the principal objects of this Russian 
writer, We are now approaciimg the 
events, whieh are made use of by the Rus- 
sian to. blacken the character of Napoleon, 
and which I say, prove him to have acted, 
upon this occasion, at least, the part of the 
most ‘magnanimous of men. But, we 
must first look, for a minute or two, at 
Moreau’s pecuniary circumstances. The 
Memoir tells us, that, after peace had been 
made with Austria (and it was soon after 
made with England), he thought solely of 
living in retirement; and that, having 
married a Miss Hullot, in praise of whose 
mental and personal endowments much is 
said, he -setiled on the estate of Grosbois, 
which he had bought of Barras. ‘The 
Russian, who is so circumstantial upon 
other points, does not tell us how Barras 
came by Grosbois, what emigrant family it 
had been seized from, nor low Moreau 
came by the nioney to buy it. The dealing 
with Barras does seem to call for some ex- 
planation ; but we ‘have it not. We 
hind him, as described inthe Memoir, with 
a fine estate in the country, with a town- 
house in New York, living in the greatest 
splendour of any: man jw the country, 
courted and admired by men of all parties, 
and extremely liberal to the distressed. He 
must have been very: sharp-sighted to find 
any such-in America. But, this is the de- 
scription of the Russian's ‘Memoir, which 
adds, that his for/ane had been ‘greatly di- 
minished by the expenses ‘of ‘the law+pro- 
ceedings carried on against him inFrance. 
———Where got he: this: fortune? » From 
his provest-ship before the. revolution ? 
‘Did his condemned and executed ‘father 
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leave it him? Or, did he acquire it, dur- 
ing his campaigns; during the time, that 
he served under the Brissotines, Robespierre, 
the Directory, and Buonaparté; during the 
time that he was in the service of liis coun- 
try; aye, that very country, in fighting 
against the armies of which he, at last, re- 
ceived the wound that put an end to his 
life? 
‘‘ conjugal union,’’ which the tender Rus- 
sian tells us he enjoyed at Grosbois and at 
Morrisville; in the midst of all the hospi- 
tality and charity, in which he delighted to 
dwell, did he not, now and then, look back 
and trace his fortune to its source ? 
Memoir does not do it for him: and, there- 
fore, I will leave the task, not a very diffi- 


The | 
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In the midst of those ** sweets of | 





cult one, to the good sense of every candid | 


t=) 


reader, who will, [ am sure, join me in | 


laughing at such an attempt at the tender 


| 


sublime as is exhibited in this history of | 


Morrisville and Grosbois. 





At Grosbois, 


| however, we left him, and back again we 


must go to join him at Grosbois, where, as 
we read in the Memoir, he b/amed, with 
great frankness, all the acts of Napoleon; 


® and that all Paris were well acquainted 





with what he said. Notwithstanding 
this, however, there he lived unmolested. 


E It isnot to be supposed, that all 7aris knew 
what Napoleon was ignorant of; and, 


therefore, the inevitable conclusion is, 
that the latter either despised the blame 
of Moreau, or that he did not wish to 
hurt him, or, else, that the laws were 
such, that he could not hurt him.——— 
The Russian may take which supposition 
he pleases. But, we now come to more 
serious matter. In the beginning of 1802, 
the Memoir tells us, that an Abbé David 
conceived the idea of ** approximating Pi- 
** chegru and Moreau, foreseeing that their 
‘union might one day be useful to France, 
‘and found from the very first overture, 
“that Moreau was delighted with the 
** idea.”’ David took a letter from Moreau 
to Pichegru, but was stopped by the Police, 
and was sent to the Temple, ** to expiate 
“the wreng of having wished to re-esta- 
‘“ blish between two great_men, that confi- 
** dence and friendship which had once united 
** them,” ———And,was that a//that this good 
son of the church had in view ? Was that all? 
The sequel’ will shew us that it was not. 
Pichegru was in Zngland.. What could 
this approximation mean? Did the Abbe 
intend to work a miracle, and bring Poland 
Street, where Pichegru lived, close to Gros- 
bois?——We are told, that Buonaparte, 
during the examination of the Abbé, * hid 











jects of the Emperor of all the Russias ! 
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‘* himself behind a screen, because, in his 
‘* impatience to find pretexts for destroying 
‘© Moreau, he could not wait for the re- 
© port.”’-—-Now, mind, nothing was done 
to Moreau upon this occasion. The thing 
was either overlooked by Napoleon ; or, there 
was not sufficient evidence to proceed upon 
avainstthe accused. If the former, it sews 
the magnanimily of Napoleon; if the latter, 
it shews, that the law, as eslablished by 
himself, was above his arbitrary will, Take 
it which way you choose, the fact redounds 
to his honour; for, upon the confession, 
and even the boasting, of this Russian, the 
Abbe was the bearer of a letter of friend- 
ship and approximation from Moreau to a 
man, whom that very Moreau himself had 
denounced as a traitor. We now 
come to the last and grand scene, on which 
Moreau appeared in France; to his partici- 
pation in the plot of Pichegru and Georges; 
his accusation; his trial, and his banish- 
ment.———We will here take the very 
words of the Russian, and, I think, thar, 
before the English reader gets to the end of 
the extract, he will exclaim: if I must 
have some one to defend my memory, 
God defend me from the scribbling sub- 








** Pichegru, sure of what were the seiti- 
© ments of his early friend, had directed 
** General Lajolais to him in 1803, in or- 
** der to become acquainted with the pro 
*jecls which occupied him; but Moreau 
** having but litle esteem for the latter, 
*¢ had confined himself to assurances of the 
*¢ entire interest he took in the fate of his 
* friend, aud of the desice which he had 
‘© of soon seeing him again in France. 
*€ Lajolais fancied he could interpret this 
“* avowal as an invitation given to Piche- 
** cru to repair thither, in order to concur 
in the overthrow of the government of 
Buonaparte ; and he came to Londen to 
bring the positive assurance, that Moreaw 
was ready to connect hi:nself with any 
kind of project which should have that 
‘¢ for its object; and that he ardently de- 
‘6 sired the presence of Pichegru at Paris. 
‘He took good care not to say, that Mo- 
‘‘ reau had testified to him so little con- 
‘¢ fidence, that he refused to lend him fifty 
** Jouis d’or for his journey.-——For several 
‘* months General Georges was in Paris, 
“to PREPARE the means of CARRY- 
‘‘ING OFF BUONAPARTE by main 
‘* force, in one of his rides from Paris to 
© St; Cloud. The plan he had concerted 
‘¢ with Pichegru was just at its maturity ; 
‘© and from day to day, advices were ex- 
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‘ pected which were to determine the de- 
** partnre of the latter wilh lvo Princes of 
© the house of Bourbon. But what Lajo- 
“¢ Jais announced of the intentions of Ge- 
““neral Moreau, appeared too important 
*€ not to encourage an attempt to profit by 
*¢them immediately ; and it was decided 
‘¢ that, as this General earnestly desired 


‘+ the presence of Pichegru in Paris, the. 


*¢ Jatter should set out directly to concert 
*¢ with him. Moreau in fact testified to 
** his early friend how happy he was to see 
*¢ him, but he was far from guessing the 
*€ project which brought him, and still 
*‘ more so, that every thing was ready to 
* realize it.-——-Without disputing the 
*“ NECESSITY OF THE RE-ESTA- 
“ BLISHMENT OF THE BOURBON 
** FAMILY, Moreau still wished to pre- 
** pare for it by gradations, which should 
“6 brine over his own party, in which he 
** counted several republicans, to approve 
** and second it. Pichegru, who had con- 
*certed every thing with Georges, and 
“* who felt that any slowness of proceeding 
“* might occasion the loss of the latter, and 
** of the people whom he had collected for 
**the audacious enterprise in contempla- 
** tion, wished that Moreau should declare 
“* himself immediately, and unconditionally 
** bind himself to the cause, of which he 
** secretly desired the success. At length 
** Moreau, sacrificing his scruples to the 
** security of his friend, and to his warm 
** entreaties, had agreed that those who 
** had prepared the plan should execute it ; 
** and that in case of success, he should 
“¢ place himself in advance with his party, 
“to protect them against the measures 
“* which the partisans of Buonaparté might 
“¢ fake al the first moment lo avenge him. 
“* He decided too late: the police, en- 
“*Jightened by what Guerelle revealed, 
** knew of the presence of Pichegru and 
> Georges at Paris, and of their con- 
; nexton with Moreau; the Jatter was 
‘first arrested. All Europe knows 
“the details of this disastrous affair.”? 
——Yes, the result is known. Georges 
was hanged; Pichegra hanged himself in 
prison; Moreau was banished ; and great 
numbers of the inferior actors, with some 
of the principal ones, were pardoned. — 
We are here relieved from the necessity of 
tesorting to conjecture. Evidence itself 
would now be useless. All room for dis- 
pute and doubt are now completely remov~ 
ed ; for here is the friend, the eulogist, the 
companion of the last months of Moreau’s 
life; the identical man who was selected for 
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the purpose, like another Ulysses, of bring- 
ing this Achilles .to the battle, but against 
his country instead of for it: here we have 
the plain and distinct avowal of this very 
man, whose work is circulated by the great 
means above spoken of, that Moreau is fully 
entitled to the honour of beiag ranked with 
Georges and Pichegru in the memorable 
plot of 1803, and that he was not hanged, 
but banished, and suffered to. carry away a 
brilliant: fortune. If it be asked; if any 
one can ask, what crime he was guilty of, 
I will not name any. I will content mysell 
with a+ recapitulation of the facts.—— 
What were they, then, as stated in this Me- 
moir? That, in 1803, England being at 
war with France, Georges and Piche- 
gru went from London to Paris, where, 
with divers others, they prepared a plot 
for CARRYING OFF the sovereign 
of that country, with whom England had 
recently made a treaty of peace and friend- 
ship, and for libelling whom Mr. Peltier 
had recently been found guilty in the 
English Court of King’s Bench, the Chief 
Justice laying it down, that Buonaparte was 
the sovereign of France in fact, and: ought 
to be so considered by us; that Georges 
and Pichegru, being at Paris for this pur- 
pose, and having prepared the means for 
putting it into execution, made known their 
designs to Moreau, -who approved of those 
designs ; and who agreed to be ready, with 
his party, to protect them in the execution 
of them; that the ultimate consequence was 
to be the restoration of the Bourbons. 
These are the facts. And, is it possible for 
any man, not divested of every just senti- 
ment, to deny, that, in only banishing Mo- 
reau, Napoleon discovered more magnani- 
mity than, in a like case, was to be ex- 
pected even from the greatest of men? 
As to its being the design of these, men to 
CARRY OFF Buonaparte, every reader of 
common sense will laugh at the idea; and, 
I cannot refrain from believing, that the 
English translator, knowing the taste of his 
readers better than his Russian original, 
has made free with the text, putting 
** carry off’ for ** take. off.’’ . But, then 
comes the outrageous absurdity of the thing. 
To suppose, that Georges and Pichegru and 
Moreau, with a band of desperate men at 
their back; to suppose, that they could 
mean fo take Napoleon away as a girl is 
carried away to Gretna-Green, is something 
so farcical, that I will not longer dwell on 
it; but will leave the reader to characterize 
the real design; to put himself, for a me 
ment, in the place of him against whom it 
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was meditated; to compare his conduct, 
upon this occasion, with that of other 
sovereigns under similar cifcumstan- 
ces; and, then, to say whether Moreau 
had cause of complaint, and whether 
all history affords such a proof of mag- 
nanimity, as was here displayed by 
him, who is now the Emperor of the 
French. I will not waste many words 
upon the assertion of the Memoir, that a 
crowd of Generals, when they saw Moreau 
going to his trial, told hinr, that they had 
sworn om their swords: to defend his life. 
Why did they not defend him froin banish- 
ment 2? As in the case of Job, of old, I 
suppose, they gave him up to Napeleon 
with an injunction not to touch his /7fe / 
If Napoleon ** thirsted for his blood,” as 
we are told he did, and ‘if he was, as it is 
asserted, um absolute tyrant, what restrain- 
ed him? Why was net that blood shed ? 
And why did not the same sword-swearing 
Generals save the lives of Generals Georges 
and Pichegru? Why was the latter * i/- 
** /ustrious friend’? of Moreau abandoned ? 
That ** ildustrious friend,’’: whom Moreay 
himself had denounced as a traitor, and 
whom he had afterwards embraced for the 
purpose of carrying off Buonaparte? Why 
was not /e saved too ? What more 
need be said? The question is discussed. 
Let the. reader decide. 





Tue Emperor NApovron’s vate Cam- 
PAIGNS. If we are to- believe the con- 
ductors of the press in this country, we 
shall be forced at last to acknowledge, that 
the French Emperor : is neither a brave 
soldier nor a profound politician; that he 
is, in fact, acoward; that all the victories 
which have “attended him in his career, 
have been more the effect of low cunning 





. than the-fruits:‘of superior’ military talents ; 


that’ia his recent campaigns, which have 
proved ‘so fatal to the glory of France, he 
displayed nothing but imbecility, and an 
unjustifiable ‘contempt~ of his opponents ; 
and that, for these reasons, he ought, and 
Was, justly detested and abhotred” by the 
French people, who were ready to submit 
to any sacrifice, provided they could get 
rid of him. ‘This, we are gravely and po- 
Sitively assured, by the Times and the 
Courier, is the exact situation of Buona- 
parte; and, therefore, it is but reasonable, 
according to them, ‘to conclude, that ‘his 
downfall will ‘he speedy and certain, and 


- happiness and prosperity be secured to Fu- 


rope, in ‘the restoration of the’ balance of 
power’ which, ‘these profound ‘ politicians 
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take it for granted, must result from Napo- 
leon’s overthrow. Were such advantages 
really to follow the humiliation of Buona- 
parté; were'prosperity aud happiness, even 
to half the extent whiclt thes ‘advocates for 
the deliverance of Enrope promise them- 
selves, to be the consequence of confining 
France to her ancient boundaries, I should 
rejoice if the first accounts from the conti- 
nent announced the overthrow of Napdleon, 
and the restoration of the Bourbons. But, 
entertainingno such sanguine views ; beiug 
firmly persuaded, 
France, as a great and independent nation, 
occupying an extent of territory equal, at 
least, to what she does at present, is essen- 
tial to the safety and security of the other 
continental powers, I cannot subscribe to 
the opinion, that curtailing Buonaparté’s 
empire, far less dethroning him, will pro- 
mote the interests of humanity. . But why 
should we trouble ourselves with calcula- 
tions upon the effect of causes, until we haye 
ascertained whether or not these causes 
exist? Why should we promise ourselves 
prosperity and happiness from an event 
which, ‘as far as Ican at present judge, has 
no other existence than if the brain of those 
who desire it? Are we certain that the 
French people are inimical to Buonaparté ? 
Are we sure that they are prepared to se- 
cond the views of those who-wish his over- 
throw? Can we rely upon its being the 
intention of his enemies to restore the Bours 
bons on his dethronement? Or is it abso- 
lutely certain that the Jacobins would not 
assume the reins of government, on that 
event taking place? Ever since the result 
of the’ battle of Leipsic was known, we 
have been amused with accounts, /rom high 
authority, of France being ready, toa man, 
to drive the ** Corsican Usurper’’ from the 
throne, and of that people only waiting for 
the countenance of the Allies to restore the 
Bourbons.. Every Frenchman’s mind, we 
were told, was so completely estranged 
from the Buonapartean family, and the way 
to the throne for Louis XVIII. so secure, that 
there was not an individual in France who 
was not ready to shed the last drop of his 
blood in this holy cause. In strict con- 
formity with these views, it was said, that 
the Confederates addressed their declaration 
to the French people on the Ist of Decem- 
ber. To ‘second this measure, it. was 
thought necessary, not only to publish the 
Proclamation of Louis the XVUJIth in this 
country, but to translate, and circulate 
thousands of printed copies of that: docu- 
ment, through all the territory subject to 
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the sway of Buonaparte. Such unexampled 
activity surely merited its reward. The 
voluntary exertions of men actuated, as 
they pretended, by a motive so pure as that 
of restoring thirty millions of people to li- 
berty; of breaking the chains with which 
they had been so long held in thraldom, 
and restoring them to that elevated rank 
which they are entitled to hold among na- 
tions, could not expect less than complete 
success as the consequence of their merito- 
rious efforts. ——In these flattering views, 
however, we find that these restorers of the 
rights of men have hitherto been disap- 
pointed: the magic effect expected to be 
produced by their different appeals is yet to 
be felt; and all Frenchmen, as far as can 
be discovered, seem disposed, by their 
conduct, to negative the assertion, that they 
were hostile towards the existing govern- 
ment. Instead of shewing any disposition 
to break in pieces their chains, they appear 
to embrace them the closer ; and if private 
accounts, recently received, as to the state 
of France, are to be relied on, the call 
which Buonaparté has made upon his sub- 
jects to arm and repel their invaders, has not 
been made in vain. In these accounts it is 
stated, that ** large founderies for the ma- 
¢¢ nufacture of arms of all descriptions are 
‘¢ working with great rapidity’’ in several 
departments of France; that ‘* considerable 
‘¢ quantities of artillery are collected ;”” that 
*¢ numerous detachments of troops, many 
*¢ of whom are not such mere boys as had 
‘* been represented,”’ are marching in all 
directions ; that these troops are ** perfect- 
© ty disciplined,” and are composed partly 
of ** veteran cavalry, well mounted,’’ and 
that their horses are ‘* apparently in good 
«¢ condition.” -—How is all this? Whence 
is it that this activity has arisen? Is‘ it for 
the purpose of overturning the throne of 
Buonaparte? No; for we find that it is 
the consequence of his activity? Is it, 
thei, to restore the Bourbons? No: for it 
is openly avowed, that it is the determina- 
tion of Frenchmen to resist, with these very 
arms, all attempts to alter their form of 
government. From all this I am appre- 
hensive that the French have been ately 
thinking of their situation, and comparing 
notes; that they have been drawing con- 
trasts between the condition of their fathers 
under the reign of the Capets, and their 
own situation under Buonaparté. On turn- 
ing our attention to the Proclamation of the 
Allies, it must be admitted, however well 
we may think of it, that it was their object 
in publishing it to persuade the French people 
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to separate their interests from Napoleon’s. 
They complained of his inordinate ambi- 
tion, they. attributed all the evils with 
which Europe has been afflicted, to this 
cause; and, in order, evidently, to induce 
his adherents to desert his fortunes, they 
held out the prospect of securing to France 
a greater extent of territory than she ever 
enjoyed under her former kings. Again, 
when we look at the Proclamation of the 
Bourbons, we find that every thing was to 
be conceded to the people, which their 
heart could desire; and that, in addition 
to the many advantages they enjoyed by 
virtue of the Napoleon Code, aheir reli- 
gion, of which they had been deprived 
under the reign of terror, and which Buo- 
naparte had not recognised to its fullest 
extent, was to be restored. It might have 
been expected, that documents which pro- 
mised to secure so many Od/essings to the 
French nation, would have been hailed by 
that people with delight ; that they would 
have received with rapture these harbingers 
of the restoration of a family, under whose 
sway they were to realize all that the poets 
had depicted as peculiar to the golden age. 
But no; this stupid, this incorrigible peo- 
ple are insensible to these advantages, 
Though we are constantly assured, that 
their government is more tyrannical, and 
more despotic, than all other governments 
put together; though the news-papers all 
agree in telling us, that they are the 
most miserable, the most abject, and 
the most wretched people existing on the 
face of the earth; that, in fact, they 
dare neither eat, drink, nor think, with- 
out permission from Buonaparte; yet 
amidst all this moral and political degrada- 
tion, and which truly forms a_ striking 
contrast to what they were only a few years 
ago; the French nation are so much wedded 
to despotism, and so deeply in love with 
their oppressor, that they actually refuse 
to be delivered, and reject, in scornful si- 
Jence, the boon of emancipation which has 
been offered them. Taking experience for 
our guide, we might have supposed that 
past events would have convinced the ene- 
mies of Napoleon, that it was folly to ate 
tempt to supplant him by means of the 
Bourbons. But this far from heing the 
case :—Determined to force a King upon 
Frauce of their own choosing, and indig- 
nant at the conduct of that people for re- 
jecting their proffered mercy, they are re- 
gardless of experience; their arrogant pride 
will not permit them to concede that they 
are wrong ; and they cling to their favourite 
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roject of destroying Buonaparté, even | newspapers as the Times and the Courier, 
alter hope itself is gone. With this view the rather than give themselves the trouble of 
Times newspaper lately put forth a mani- | exercising their own judgment, even fora 


 festo, in which it is attempted to depreciate | single moment. Thinking appears to them 


the military character of Buonaparté, for | the greatest ofall evils, which they are always 
the professed purpose of exciting a revolt desirous to avoid, lest, perchance, they 
among his subjects. All his splendid stic- might discover something connected with 


cesses are represented to have been the | their favourite project, the deliverance of 


fruits of his cunning and intrigue ; his | Europe, neither congenial with their feel- 
maintaining his position on the Etbe, in ings, nor with their interest. -But while 
spite of the storm which was gathering | these men enjoy their fancied security, let 
around him, is ascribed to foolish temerity; | us not shrink from the vindication even of 
his return to Paris after the battle of Leip- | a enemy, when he is wantonly abused; 
sic, is regarded as proof of his cowardice: | but let us on all occasions be forward to 
and a charge is preferred against hitn of | undeceive the Jess credulous, who may be 





having created a fictitious famine in France, honest in their inquiries after truth; but 
by monepolizing the corn, for the double who, in this age of abominable deception, 


purpose of screening himself from the ven- in which sophistry and cunning are para- 
«eance of his subjects, which was ready to; mount, may find the inquiry somewhat 
burst upon him, and to give facility to the | difficult. As to the charge brought 
Conscription, which it is asserted, was against Buonaparté, of having monopolized 
‘* filled up by the actual fear of famine.” | all the corn in France, for the purpose of 
If these accusations are weil founded, is it compelling his subjects to comply with his 
credible that the French nation should be | measures, it is a sufficient answer, that it 





ignorant of them? and if acquainted with rests upon the bare assertion of the writer 


No authority is referred 





them, is it possible that, believing them, of the Times. 


they should not inflict a signal punishment to in support of the accusation. Having 
/upon the author of the calamities to which been advanced as a matter of fact, and not 


they have given birth ?—So far, however, , as a vague speculation, it was incumbent 
from the sufferings which are alleged to upon this writer to mention the source of 
have arisen from these supposed -erérmities, his information, that others might have it 
having incensed the French against their in their power to examine it. His silence 
Emperor, his conduct seems to have en- upon this essential particular shows that 
deared him the more to them. There the story is of a piece with what has been 
were obvious reasons for submitting to his so often said, and as often disproved, about 
yoke when victory followed his footsteps, | Buonaparie poisoning his sick at Jaffa. 
and when nearly a million of soldiers were Besides, had France been lately afflicted 
devoted to his service; but new that the witha famine, all Europe must have heard 
tide of fortune has turned against him; that of it; yet we find that every press in 
at the moment he returned to his capital, Europe has been silent as to this: oceur- 
not as aconqueror, but humiliated by de- rence, except the press of this country. 
feat, and with only a handful of men to, But we are told that it is impossible to jus- 
support him, he sliould not only be receiv- | tify the conduct of Buonaparte in his inva- 
ed and acknowledged as the lawful sove- | sion of Russia, for that heaven manifested 
reign of the French Empire, but new levies | its displeasure at his impious attempt by 
be raised to give stability to his govern- | destroying his army. Well then, if it was 
ment; are circumstances that can only be | Aeaven that defeated his purpose, how is 
accounted for by admitting, that all that we | Buonaparte to be blamed for this? or why 
have been told about the predilection of are the French people to drive him from 
Frenchmen in favour of the Bourbons, is | his throne, because a power, which no 
false ; and that the charge of cowardice and | mortal can resist, ‘chose to fight against 
other imputations thrown upon’ Buona- | him? It would seem, if any thing is to be 
parie’s character, by a vile and prostituted | inferred from this circumstance, that it was 
press, are disbelieved in I’rance, and en= | not with Buonaparte that the Almighty was 
tiely without foundation. It is a melan- | offended, but with the people of France, 
choly truth that there are people so’besotted | for it was his subjects and not himself that 
in this country, as to give implicit credit | heaven sacrificed in its wrath. If it is 
to these falsehoods, and. who would even | insisted that Buonaparté’ was preserved to 
assent to other fabrications, tem times more | convince him of the folly of his conquests, 
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absurd, upon the ‘bare statement of: such | ought not this to afford a striking lesson to 
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the Allies .at the present moment, even 
supposing they should have forgot the fate 
of the Duke of Bruuswick, who, upon their 
own priaciples, was driven out of France 
because he meditated the conquest of that 
country? Are the Allies certain that none 
of the feelings which at that time influenced 
them, now occupy their minds? Are not 
the acquisitions which Sweden has obtained 
at the expense of Denmark, a pledge that 
others of the confederation are to share a 
portion of the spoil? ‘Time, perhaps, will 
show whether we have been mistaken in 
our conjectures. But in the meanwhile 
can it be believed that Buonaparte was so 
mad as to calculate upon retaining Moscow, 
and of annexing all the countries he had 
conquered in his progress to that capital, 
to the French empire? No man of com- 
mon sense, can believe this, without also 
adimittiug that it is the intention of the 
Kimperor Alexander, to annex the German 
States which he has overrun, to his own 
dominions—nay, even France itself, should 
he be so fortunate as to succeed in plauting 
the Russian Eagle on the walls of Paris. 
What thea was the motive which led 
Buonaparté to Moscow, and where are we 
to seek for a disclosure of his views? 
When we wish to discover the intentions of 
any Power, we always look for these to their 
public documents; at least this is the rule 
which generally obtains, and we see no rea- 
son why it should not be adopted asto France. 
Now in the Expose published by Buonaparte 
previous to setting out on his expedition to 
Russia, it was distinctly stated, that the 
only cause of renewing hostilities against 
Alexander, was his violation of the treaty 
of Tilsit; and in all the subsequent decla- 
rations of Buonaparte, he insisted upon 
that infraction alone, which the Court of 
Russia never denied, or even attempted to 
palliate. If the infringement of treaties 
then is recognised, in the Jaws of nations, as 
a justifiable cause for going to war, why 
should Buonaparte be abused for availing 
himself of it?—Or why should his sub- 
jects wish to dethroue him, for pursaing 
the same line of policy pursued by other 
monarchs? There is nothing in the argu- 
ment, that France had dictated terms to 
Russia when Russia was prostrate at her 
fee: ; because all the powers of Europe 
have, at one period or another, acted ina 
similar manner, If treaties, deliberately 
and solemnly eptered into, are not to be 
respected by the contracting parties, be- 
Cause one of them may afterwards find that 
some of the terms are not so fayourable to 


his interest as he could have wished; I am 
afraid that there is not a single treaty in 
existence which might not be set aside on 
the same ground; and if such a principle 
were once admitted, mankind, in the pre- 
sent state of the world, need lay themselves 
out for no other occupation than that of in- 
terminable war. France then invaded. Rus- 
sia, because Russia violatec! her, engage- 
ment with France, In acting thus, France 
conformed to the laws of nations, and to the 
admitted policy of European states. Buo- 
naparté cannot be accused of burning Mos- 
cow; he could not prevent that contlagra- 
tion; the only thing he could do was to 
punish those he found active in executing 
the decree which occasioned it. But such 
is the enmity some men bear towards hin, 
that even this act, which in any other so- 
vereign would have been extolled as. au act 
of inflexible justice, was condemned iv him 
as an instance of savage barbarity. His 
subsequent stay at Moscow was evidently 
occasioned by an expectation, that the 
Court of St. Petersburgh would renew her 
alliance with France., When he saw there 


' remained no hopes of this, he resolved -on 


withdrawing his army; but here, the hand 
of Heaven, which had done. so -mucli for 
him, and on more than one occasion, had 
enabled him to dictate a peace in the capi- 
tal of his enemy, determined, at last, to 
arrest his career, and to send him back to 
his people, stript of his laurels. if they 
had been indignant at Buonaparte for his 
failure in this expedition, now was the 
time to show this. But, instead of blam- 
ing him, they applauded his conduct; for, 
in a few months after, we find him, by 
the prompt levies which were raised, again 
able to take the field, and obtaining new 


victories over the enemies of France. Every | 


thing, therefore, has hitherto demonstrated 
the falsehood of the assertion, that Buona- 
parte is unpopular among his subjects ou 
account of his disasters. Let us now ex- 
amine whether the charges of cowardice, 
of a foolish temerity, and of being actually 
ignorant of military tactics, which are so 
lavishly brought against him, ought, iv 
Justice, to be applied to Buonaparté, If suc- 
cess is to be regarded as the criterion of 
valour, and the want of it a proof of cow- 
ardice, then is Buonaparté to be held a 
coward, for he not only did not succeed in 
his views against the Allies, but he found 
it necessary to abandon all the advantages 
he bad obtained, and is now,: in turd, 
obliged to defend his own territory against 
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the attempts of those he formerly, invaded. 
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Tam | 
yin | But if this rule be adopted ‘im the case of 
leon | Buonaparté, we cannot avoid applying it 
ciple to all other cases of a similar nature. What 
pree  @ shall we then say of the Dunkirk and the 
elves Helder retreats? or the famous Walcheren 
fin-  expedition? Are we to infer, from these 
Rus- 9 disasters, that the commanding  oflicers 
gages | were cowards? Or in what light are we to 
rauce mm consider the conduct of Marquis Welling- 
othe Jy ton, when he found himself obliged to make 
Buo- | a precipitate retreat to Torras Vedras? 
Mos- The news-papers were loud in extolling 
igra- this movement as a proof of his superior 
asto . 9 skill. Nothing but the Zad:an exploit was 
uting . talked of: every one was louder than an- 
such om other in sounding the praise of the Noble 
him, Marquis, for the generalship he displayed in 
sr so- me escaping from theclutches of Massena. But 
mn act. how could the public be so stupid as to 
shim | pronounce this circumstance a proof of mi- 
His @ litary. skill and valour in. our general, 
lently om When, at this day, they regard a similar 
the me retreat by another general, as evidence of 
wher 9 cowardice? This nation were ouce dispos- 
there 4 ed to allow General Moreau credit for-his 
ed-on skill in managing retreats. Amidst all the 
hand (i honours, however, which the sovereigns 
‘for |) of Europe are conferring upon his memory 
1, had | 3 for making common cause with them 
capi- | 9 against his own country, I do not see that 
st, to | ™ they can avoid detracting from his merit, if 
ack to | @@ the rule by which they now determine 
they ! cowardice is to be held inviolable. For 
or his | @ my part, I admit of no such rule, and, 
s the | @ therefore, cannot subject myself to the 
blam- | a iuconsistency in which its supporters ne- 
; for, | cessarily involve themselves, I consider 
u, by | % the character of Buonaparté for valour, too 
again | 4 well established before the battle of Leip- 
guew | @ Sic, to be overthrown by that event: Had 
Every | @ he, instead of maintaining his ground, aud 
trated | 9 Siving battle to his opponents, fled from 


uona> | the field without firing a shot, I mightthen, 





cts ou | @ perhaps, have subscribed to the charge; 
w ex: | @ Dut finding him, amidst the innumerable 
dicey | dithculties with which he was surrounded 
tually | 9 —pressed on all sides by troops superior to 
are 50 ! his own in numbers and discipline; and 
nt, io | @ Struggling to counteract the defection of his 
Ifsuc- | @pAllies, whose forces constituted his chief 
ion of | Me Strength; I cannot but admire that un- 


cow- 
neld 2 battle in ‘such trying circumstances, and 
eed in | that superior knowledge of military tactics 
found which he displayed in securing the retreat 
tages so large.a portion of his army, after 
turn, the fatal result to him of that memorable 
against baitle. Had any other. general than Buo- 





naparté extricated himself in the manner 
ne did from so many perils, his name 


vaded. 
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would have*been immortalized ; and the 
historian, in detailing the events of that 
tremendous day, could not faii to record, 
as'a proof of the great talents of the man 
who was forced to yield only to superior 
numbers, that dreason existed in his camp ; 
that. at the moment victory hovered over 
his standard, the desertion of at least a 
third of his troops, who instantly turned 
their arms against him, was the real cause 
of his quitting the field, This fact is too 
notorious to be denied: it was admitted in 
our government bulletin, which first an- 
nounced the retreat of Buonaparte: it was 
afterwards acknowledged, though with ap- 
parent reluctance, in the dispatches re- 
ceived by government from Lord Cathcart, 
and Sir Charles Stewart; and it was fully 
confirmed by the French bulletins, which, 
upon that occasion, were generally ad- 
mitted to contain a faithful report of the 
extent of Buonaparte’s disasters. It is true, 
every exertion has been made, by a servile 
and prostituted press, to obliterate the im- 
pression which this fact was calculated to 
produce on the minds of the people of this 
country. Knowing well that it was sufli- 
cient of ilself to protect the reputation of 
Napoleon, the editors of ‘all our news- 
papers carefully kept it out of view, while 
they dwelt with exultation on the profound 
dispositions, the extraordinary wilitary 
talents, and the undaunted bravery of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, who, it is now 
gravely asserted, far surpasses his former 
master in every quality essential to the 
formation of a great man, and an able ge- 
neral, But although this sort of deception 
is attended every day with a success exceed- 
ing the most sanguine expectations of those 
engaged in practising it, we are not Lo suppose 
that the people of France are ignorant of 
the true cause of their reverses ; or that they 
are so infatuated as to hate their sovereign 
because he could not command victory when 
it was impossible to command it, and be- 
cause he could not avert calamities which 
no other human being could either foresee ov 
prevent. But supposing Buonaparte had been 
fairly beaten by equal numbers, I cannot 
admit that even this would have afforded a 


daunted courage which led him to risk a'| just cause for his subjects to revolt against 


him. Neither do I see how the man that 
thinks differently can, consistent with his 
opinion, avoid censuring the: inhabitants of 
Russia, of Austria, and of Prussia; for 
these people nat only folerated their sove- 
reigns after they had been repeatedly Aum- 
bled by France, but even, in the midst of 
these disasters, evinced the greatest regard 
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and affection for them. If Buonaparte is 
that great monster, which the public jour- 
nals represent him to be, how could the | 


good people of Russia look upon Alexander 


with indulgence, after being contaminated, 
as he must have been, by his frequent per- 
sonal interviews with the ** Corsican’’— 
during one of which, the sovereign of all | 
the Russias actually embraced the ** vile 
caitiff?’’ Or how could the Emperor Fran- | 
cis justify himself to his subjects, for sacri- 
ficing his beloved daughter, by giving her | 
in marriage to ‘* the most unprincipled ty- | 
rant that ever disgraced human nature ?”’ | 
The devolion of the Prussians to the succes- | 
sor of the great Frederick ; to that monarch, 
whose numerous and well disciplined armies | 
were so recently and so often defeated by | 
the French, is so great, we are told, that | 
they actually adore him; so much so, in- | 
deed, that, like another celebrated person- 
age whose name is so famous in modern 
anuals, it was with difficulty this beloved 
monarch escaped suffocation when he en- 
tered his capital, such was the eagerness of 
the ladies toembrace him. ‘These patriotic 
females were, no doubt, prevented from 
demonstrating, in this way, their loyalty to 
so good a king; but so high was their en- 
thusiasm, so determined were they to sup- 
pert his cause, in spite of all his misfor- 
tunes, that we are positively assured, upon 
the authority of the Spanish minister, resi- 
dent at Berlin, ** every Prussian female has 
delivered up her jewels and trinkets to the 
treasury to support the war.” If the peo- 
ple of Russia, of Austria, and of Prussia, 
could shew so much indulgence, aud so 
much attachment to their governments, as 
we see they have done, notwithstanding all 
their reverses, is it reasonable to suppose 
that the French nation, for whom Buona- | 
parte fought so many battles, gained so | 
many splendid victories, and who conferred 
upon them a Constitution which is the envy | 
even of his enemies? Can it, I say, be sup- | 
posed, that they will not succour him in bis | 
distress, and submit to every sacrifice which | 
a gratelul, a brave, and a high minded | 
people ought to make, to enable him to re-. 
cover his fallen fortunes? It is impossible 
but what they must; unless, indeed, we can 
believe they are prepared themselves to sub- 
mit, aud to look with indifference upon 
the submission of all Europe, to a worse 
despotism than that which the revolution of 
France so effectually annihilated. The 
truth is, there is not a people in this quar- 
ter of the globe among whom such gross 
aud barbarous notions prevail respecting 


| 
| 
i 
' 








France, as what are every day promulgaied 
by the press of this country. It cannot be 
surprising then if other nations entertain 
more correct ideas as to the conduct and 
policy of their rulers, than what are enter- 
tained by the majority of Englishmen, 
Nor will it appear any way extraordinary, 
if, in opposition to what has been so ofteu 
asserted here, the rest of the people of Eu. 
rope should concur with me in believing, 
that the subjects of Buonaparte neither hate 
him, nor desire a change of sovereigns. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
FRENCH PAPERS. 
Faris, Dec. 27. 
IMPERIAL DECREES. 
Palace of the Thuilleries, Dec. 26, 1815. 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King 
of Italy, Protector of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, Mediator of the Swiss Confede- 
ration, kc. We have decreed and do de- 
cree as follows: Art. I. There shall be 
sent Senators, or Counsellors of State, into 
the military divisions, in quality of our 
Commissioners Extraordinary; they shall 





' be accompanied by maitres des requetes, or 





auditors. II. Our Extraordinary Com- 
missioners are charged with accelerating, 
1. The levies of the conscription. 2, The 
clothing, equipment, and arming of the 
troops. 3. The completing of the provi- 
sioning of fortresses. 4. The levy of horses 
required for the service of the army. 5. 
The levy and organization of the National 
Guards, couformably to our decrees. Our 
said Extraordinary Commissioners shall be 
authorized to extend the dispositions of the 
said decrees to towns and places which are 
not compreliended in them. ILL. Those 
af our said Extraordinary Commissioners 
who shall be sent into countries threatened 
by the enemy, shall order levies en masse, 
and al] other measures whatever, necessary 
to the delence of the country, and com- 
manded by the duty of opposing the pro- 
gress.of the enemy. Besides, special in- 
structions shall be given them, according to 
the particular situation of the departments 
to which they belong. LV, Our Extra- 
ordinary Commissioners are authorized to 
order all measures of high police, which 
circumstances, and the maintenance of pub- 
lic order, may demand, V.: They, are 
likewise ordered; to. form military commis- 
sions, and summon before them, or before 
the special courts, all persons accused of 
favouring the enemy, of being in communi 
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125] 
cation with him, or of attempting the pub- 
lic tranquillity. VI. They shail be au- 
thorized to issue proclamations, and pass 
decrees. The said decrees shall be obliga- 
tory upon all citizens, The judicial autho- 
rities, civil and military, shall be bound to 
conform themselves to them, and cause 
them to be executed.—- VII. Our Extra- 
ordinary Commissioners shall correspond 
with our Ministers upon the objects relative 
to each service. VIII. They shall enjoy 
in their respective capacities, the honours 
allowed them by our regulations. IX. 
‘Our Ministers are charged with the execu- 
tion of the present decree, which shall be 
inserted in the bulletin of the laws. 
(Signed) NAvoLeon. 
By the Emperor, 
‘The Minister Secretary of State, 
(Signed) The Duke of Bassano. 


Palace of the Thuilleries, Dec. 16, 1815. 
Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King 
of Italy, Protector of the Rhenish Confede- 
ation, Mediator of the Swiss Confedera- 
ion, Ke. In consequence of our Decree 
bf this day, we have named and name for 
bur extraordinary Commissioners. —| Here 
ollow the names. ] 
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CONSERVATIVE SENATE. 
Silting of Monday, Dec. 27, 1813. 

His Serene Highness the Prince Arch- 
‘hancellor of the Empire President. 
nthe name of the Special Committee ap- 
winted in the Sitting of the 22d of this 
nonth, the Senator Count de Fontanes, 
bue of its Members, obtained permission 
o speak, and made to the Assembly the 
ollowing report : 

** My Lord,—Senalors,—The first duty 
bt the Senate towards the Monarch and the 
ople is truth. The extraordinary si- 
uation in which the country finds itself, 
enders this duty still more obligatory. 
the Emperor himself invites all the great 
bodies of the State to express their opinions 
reely: a truly Joyal idea ! The salu- 
ary developement of those monarchical in- 
titutions, iu which power centred in‘ the 
bands of one, is strengthened in the con- 
dence of all; and which, giving to the 
‘rone the guarantee of the national opinion, 
ves to the people in their turn the con- 
lousness of their dignity, the too just re- 
‘ard of their sacrifices. Such magna- 
mous intentions ought not to be deceived. 
Accordingly, the Committee named 
your Sitting of the 22d of December, 
‘hose organ I haye the honour to be, has 
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made the most serious examination of the 
official papers submitted to their inspection 
by the orders of his Majesty the Emperor, 
and communicated by the Duke of Vicenza. 
Negociations for peace have com- 
menced ; you ought to be acquainted with 
their progress. Your judgment wust not 
be prejudiced. 
facts, by guiding your opinion, must pre- 
pare that of France. When the Aus- 
trian Cabinet had laid aside the character 
of a mediator; when every thing gave room 
to judge that the Congress at Prague was 
ready to be dissolved, the Emperor deter- 
mined to make a last effort for the pacifica- 
tion of the Continent. The Duke of 
Lassano wrote to Prince Metternich. He 
proposed to neutralize a point on the fron- 
tiers, and there to resume the negociations 
of Prague, even during the continuance of 
hostilities. Unhappily these overtures had 
no effect. The time when this pacific 
step was taken, is important. It was on 
the 16th of August last. The remembrance 
of the days of Lutzen and Bautzen was re- 
cent. This wish against the prolongation 
of the war may then he said to be in some 
degree contewporary with the date of two 
victories. The efforts of the French Ca- 
binet were in vain: peace became more 
remote ; hostilities began again; events as- 
sumed another face. ‘The soldiers of the 
German Princes, but now our allies, slew- 
ed more than once, while fighting under 
our banners, a fidelity but too dubious : all 
at once they ceased to dissemble, and join- 
ed our enemies. From that moment 
the combinations of a campaign, so gloriously 
begun could not have the expected success. — 
The Emperor perceived that it was time to 
order the French to evacuate Germany. He 
returned with them fighting at almost every 
step; and on the narrow route where so many 
open defections and silent treacheries con- 
fined his progress and his motions, new 
trophies marked his return, We followed 
him with some uneasiness in the midst ot 
so many obstacles, over which he alone 
could triumph. With joy we saw him re- 
turn to his frontiers, not with his. accus- 
tomed good fartune, but not without hero- 
ism and without glory. Having returned 
to his capital, he turned his eyes, from 
those fields of battle where the world, had, 
admired him for 15 years; he even detached 
his thoughts from the great designs which 
he had conceived, I use his own expres- 
sions; he turned tu his people, his heart 
opened itself, and we read in it our own 
sentiments. He desired peace, and as soon 
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ili the 10th,—- 
the hope of a negociation seemed pos- | was: not eae. ath under the 
— Er ed to selae it. The events: In the interval a or drat published 
on OnE dn Baron de St. Aignan to | eon : - seuiall whichis saidte be 
oO tm ers. | toall Europeadeclaration, wh rould 
arters of the Allied Powe ss ir authority. It wouk 
re eeaiet un Austrian Minister, Prince} oar a S eee it pate Thisede- 
ie ' ° . ini /be melancholy to = ay rr 
ich: the Russian Minister, | “sae agent, Rip in the.dipile- 
ume te ete Both, .in the name | claration is of a ee to kings 
‘ ‘ { . $ ‘ (e 5 no a) Ss 
paced Banas laid before him in a cor- | Inacy of Kings. a they explain, theic 
o one a i the bases of a gene-j like themselves tha heir manifestoes, . It 
rob apudbeain wlll omuide'sx tate | Cohbaciedcticanhcr nae" taae- ahaveeen oes; 
ra y his | is to the people th , ‘by : 
deen wads present at this . i. ‘ ado t such 4 
dor, Lord on his sls fact, Sena-{ and from what motive do -” ; on cacti 
conference. O 3 th hedtl art ieiced natk | axtalindvaal es ~~ _ ‘ 
it is important. pe Ady DOD a ; yeople irom 
LOrs, den Secicad to acquaint his Court | parate the rag Lie Posten ~ ie 
with Mt he had heard, faithfully ac-| their governors, ten ited them 
wit a pe. | Ls > has.every where un 4 
. ; —— | ciety has.every should 
, mself of this commission. | | aoe atal? Should it 
—_ eee had a right to hope for other | May not this —— I period, when 
a the Emperor sacriheed every | be ee d by all the diseases 
Saini ds his sincere wish for peace. . He people's pansies, ma “: bending under 
ca P the Duke of Bassano to write to| of pride, are r met a, them, while 
oh, ich, that he admitted as the | the authority which p ‘ d against 
Prince Metternten, ’ tx inci 1 i their audacity? And agains 
basis of negociation, the general principle | it re ec direct attack aimed? Agamst 
ghey tl Regd a cor gaanne abteat  ie sdk 1 x ho merited the gratitude of 
, : i in| a great map, W ey 
an. Prince Metternich, inj|ag . ‘ hing the 
we i900 whe iw of Bassano, seemed to! all Kings ; ae tig <r up the 
hak there was something vague in the ac-| throne of France, he ha 











issembled, 
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4 ; ‘i- | mémbered, perhaps, that the Manifesto ol 
“ ve th Mate marae hina it cmp of -Biunswick irritated the a 
cenza’s me © the Sth of the same! ofa great people. In fact, even —_ : : 
saith <Peiciee beatcoveld did not answer | did not join - ~ ee Rt 
ails - 4 re iod, when they>r suiting 
Han me om Re arct sone aes ite ~8 omen hoe di ng wor 
_ ret tt ae importance. Just | the national honour. -Another. langu ri 
vee ef ence may be conceived on reading | has therefore been pee nae * 
; Dp} i is- | tigued, has more need of repos 
the answer of Prince Metternich to the dis tigue : Siditen tae eeme 
: i ' y at the | passions. But il there 
ee a ‘a cece: oon pet ioe deration in. the councils of ovr eaemics, 
oe - <a sesl gud; sitoaloneet wherefore, while they ema 7 
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ch they ha ‘ ? 4 
er og Pag ta a horse should aed no Sine barrier than the pure 
neg the Gisberntiian of which M. de If our enemies are $0 moderate, Ww “ 
Aig si had been witness. We donot} have they violated the capitulation of nen 
deine ts excite distrust; we relates+—— | den’? why have they not done ies on 
We have carefully noted the date of the | noble complaints of wr — e an - 
last correspondence between the French and | manded in that. place?——+I wr “8 ~ 
the Austrian’ Cabinets ; we have said that | moderate, why have oh peer salute 
the Dake of Vicenza’s letter must have been | the-exchange of eee ay 
received ‘om the Sth, and that the receipt (To be continued.) , 
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